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the dynamic features of the mind as contrasted with the more strictly 
static ones. His conservatism in the matter is in evidence in many 
trifling matters, and in some important ones. He eschews, for ex- 
ample, any conspicuous use of the conception of habit. The term 
itself appears only twice in the index, and the occasions of its use are 
quite incidental. The treatment of attention is marked by an effort 
to deal with the subject exclusively under his structuralistic concep- 
tions of sensation, affection, and image. In point of fact the outcome 
is substantially indistinguishable from the account of attention given 
by authors quite guiltless of structuralistic leanings. These two in- 
stances may serve as illustrations of many others which might be 
chosen. 

Meantime, apart from the value of the work as a sound and helpful 
presentation of modern psychology under the influence of experimental 
methods, it possesses no small interest in the indication which it 
gives that structural psychology is becoming more plastic in fact 
even though it cleaves in theory to its original ideals. 

James Rowland Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

Chrysippe. Par £mile Brehier. Paris, F. Alcan, 1910. — pp. viii, 

295- 

The series of monographs issued in France under the title "Les 
grands philosophes" has in the past maintained a high level of work- 
manship and M. Br6hier's contribution is not the least admirable 
volume in the collection. His subject is Chrysippus, and by that 
title we naturally understand him to mean a phase of Stoicism. He 
has done well to mark out his boundaries thus definitely; the title- 
page is, as it were, a sample of the judicious use of limitations which 
characterises the whole work: and in the sphere of Stoicism nothing 
is more requisite than well-marked limitations. As a rule we are 
content to take Stoicism as a cloud of doctrine, no bigger at first than 
a man's hand but at last spread out over the whole Roman world; 
we think at once of the early dialectical Stoicism, the middle ethical 
Stoicism, and that last phase when the consolations of philosophy were 
an anodyne for the cares of empire. Such an uncritical attitude does 
little harm to the spirit of Stoicism: for the spirit undoubtedly re- 
mained throughout extraordinarily constant to its own nature. But 
the method has distinctive vices: it blurs the outline of individual 
teaching; it shortens the historical perspective; above all it obscures 
the degrees by which Stoicism descended from its original severity to 
the loose meditations of its declining years. In spite of many good 
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books on Stoicism there is, we think, room for good books on Stoics; 
M. Brehier has given us a model of the way in which a book can be 
written on a scholarch so as to illuminate the movement of the school 
from phase to phase. 

The volume begins with a book on the life and works of Chrysippus; 
the second book is devoted to doctrine, which is treated under the 
three heads Logic, Physics, and Ethics. The general features of 
Stoicism are familiar enough not to require any mention here; it is 
sufficient to say that they are adequately treated by the author and 
admirably correlated and arranged. Only a few points can be 
selected at present for comment, and the limits of a review necessarily 
throw those points out of their right focus; so that the following 
remarks must, in justice to the author, be prefaced by a recognition 
of his excellent treatment and accurate scholarship. 

In his treatment of the doctrines, the author lays considerable stress 
on the point that for the Stoics logic becomes dialectic (p. 63) and in 
consequence dialectic becomes something different from dialectic as 
defined by Aristotle. But, while this is a truth, it seems to have taken 
the place of a greater truth, and to be substituted for an adequate 
explanation of the lines along which philosophy in that age was moving. 
For the real significance of the development lies in the fact that Stoi- 
cism became itself dialectical, it not only had a theory of dialectic 
but it was itself dialectical and its treatment of problems shows again 
and again this mark of declining philosophic strength. This point 
should, we think, have been more fully treated by the author, and 
that would have assisted the improvement of his work in another 
direction in which we are inclined to think it falls short of the require- 
ments. Briefly stated, this failure consists in not being sufficiently 
alive to the lines of connection between Stoicism and earlier Greek 
thought. M. Brehier's command of material is great, but it is possible 
to do much more than he has done in the way of showing the evolution 
of a particular Academic or Peripatetic formula into a Stoic principle. 
The student of Stoicism as he grows familiar with his material becomes 
more and more conscious of the fact that Stoics and Epicureans were 
quarreling over the interpretation of rubrics and their headlines were 
texts from Plato and Aristotle. In this direction a very fruitful line 
of research opens out, and our recognition of M. Brehier's apt refer- 
ences to Plato or Aristotle must be qualified by a sense of the greater 
extent to which this part of his work should have been developed. 
This would have greatly assisted the exposition of some doctrines, 
notably those of conviction and of destiny. As to the former of these, 
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the famous doctrine of the yavraaia xaTaXrj-xTixij, our author leaves 
us with the impression that his refinements are overdrawn. He rightly 
rejects any subjective interpretation; he sides therefore with those 
who regard the subjective certainty as directly dependent on the 
nature of the object (pp. 99-101). But a further qualification pro- 
duces what is really an intermediate position; the power of producing 
conviction is immanent in the image and the 'objectivity' consists 
only in the fact that the image is prior to the activity of reason. Here 
M. Brehier seems to have developed a subtlety that is out of place; 
he also seems to have overlooked the fact that a Stoic had to explain 
both the essence and the justification of the conviction. The essence 
is easily settled: it is simply the assent {uvyKwrd Oe<n<s) which the 
Stoics made equal to conscious apprehension, thus reducing to a 
minimum the so-called passivity of the mind. But this tendency 
toward a theory of activity brought its own difficulties: the activities 
must be discriminated for they are not all right: in other words, there 
must be some justification for assent, so that error may be condemned 
as irrational assent, or unjustified assent. This leads to a position 
which virtually amounts to the assertion that truth is a quality of 
objects, and as such capable of causing truth in the inner judgments. 
This was an ineradicable weakness in the Stoic position: it came from 
the Platonic correlation of knowledge and being, inner perfection of 
knowledge with outer perfection of being: it succumbed to the attack 
of those sceptics who saw that certainty never is absolute, but is relative 
to the individual's power of judging evidence. The statement of 
Arcesilas that there is no distinctive mark which guarantees truth and 
that nothing is in se convincing shows that this was the last remnant 
of that dogmatic rationalism. 

The second chapter deals with the physics and gives an adequate 
and pleasing account of Stoic views on physical questions, discussing 
the theories under the heads of dualism, cosmology, anthropology, 
destiny and religion. These sections are all very commendable; the 
one on destiny is specially interesting and may be selected for comment 
as typical of the author's manner. It begins with a resume of the 
antedecents, ^Eschylus and Plato for example; it shows how the 
"Fate" of those writers grew in importance and became a doctrine 
rather than part of a doctrine; it treats of the Logos of Heraclitus; 
it links these together with the 'religious concept' of Stoicism; it 
shows finally that natural causation is not destiny, because the latter 
is no more than the assertion that natural events have a causal explana- 
tion. This last point is of special interest, for the student of Stoicism 
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rarely grasps the exact way in which natural causation and destiny 
are different notions. Natural causation is nothing more than a logic 
of events: it is a method, not a productive activity: as Goethe said of 
Time, it neither makes nor destroys anything. Chrysippus showed 
considerable acumen in seeing that over and above the scientific 
method (e. g., of Deomcritus) there was a need for some explanation 
of unity; else, as M. Br6hier points out, the causal series themselves 
might be plural and disconnected. It is on 'sympathy,' the hidden 
union of all things, that the idea of destiny really rests. 

From the subject of destiny we pass to that of liberty and the vital 
question of freedom in action, and here we find the two aspects, logical 
and ethical, adequately discussed. The logical aspect is a question 
of the reality of disjunctive judgments, and here the Stoic was acute 
enough to see that the 'either ... or' type of judgment does not 
assert either or both of its alternatives, and therefore does not assert 
that the future issue is already determined. The latter problem, the 
ethical, is solved by the dialectical solution according to which the 
agent is not determined wholly by the factors but is cooperative, one 
factor among the totality of factors. This is clearly shown from 
Cicero's account in the De fato and the example of the cylinder whose 
motion is determined partly by the impulse which moves it and partly 
by its form or nature. It follows, on this analogy, that in the practical 
life we act under influences but in accordance with our specific nature, 
a solution that is creditable to Stoicism if not satisfactory for all 
time. M. Brehier's exposition is admirable, but here as before his 
references to Plato and Aristotle seem somewhat inadequate. There 
can be no doubt that this is the historical descendant of Aristotle's 
doctrine that the agent is crovmrios ir«>s (E. N. 1114 b 23) combined 
with Metaphysics, vi. 3 (1027 b 10). This was itself only the expan- 
sion of a hint in Plato, and the idea presents a continuous development 
which seems to be overlooked as a rule, though noted by E. Caird in 
his work on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

A chapter on "La morale" with an interesting section on the passions 
and a final section on the general idea of culture at this epoch brings 
to conclusion a book which any student of philosophy will find emi- 
nently profitable reading. G. S. Brett. 
Trinity College. 

Uber Annahmen. Von A. Meinong. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 

Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1910. — pp. xiii, 403. 

The second, revised edition of Meinong's Uber Annahmen will be 
welcome to the many thinkers of varying shades of opinion who found 



